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The Office of Conscience. 

The opponents of perfect holiness, in their 
mousings for proof-texts in favor of imperfec- 
tion, have discovered in 1 Cor. 4: 4, evidence 
that Paul did not claim freedom from sin.— 
Rev. H. G. Ludlow, in a letter of expostulation 
to H. Belden, a young minister deposed for 
Perfectionism in 1844, wrote thus: 

‘*Cannot my dear brother consent to take one 
step back, and say not, ‘1 am without sin,’ but 
with the apostle, 1 Cor. 4: 5, ‘ For although I 
am not conscious to myself of sin, yet am I not 
hereby justified,’ &. Henry, Scott, Bloom- 
field, Adam Clarke, Barnes, all agree that this 
is the true translation.” 

The whole passage in which this remark of 
Paul occurs, is as follows : 

“With me it is a very small thing that I should 
be judged of you, or of man’s judgment; yea, 
I judge not mine own self; for I know nothing 
by myself; [more literally according to the 
original, I conscience nothing with myself ;| yet 
I am not hereby justified: but he that judgeth 
me is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing be- 
fore the time, until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts: and then shall every man have praise 
of God.” 

Mr. Ludlow’s version of the clause, ‘ for I 
know nothing by myself,’ certainly is not a lite- 
ral translation of the original. He interpolates 
the word although, the effect of which is to 
diminish the force of Paul’s claim of freedom 
from self-judgment, by placing it in too strong 
antagonism with the subsequent assertion that 
this was not a ground of justification. More- 
over he introduces the word sim without any 
warrant in the original. Paul simply says ‘ I 
conscience nothing with myself,’ instead of, ‘ I 
am not conscious to myself of stn.’ The object 
of the clause evidently is ts illustrate the pre- 
ceding declaration, ‘ I judge not (says the apos- 
tle) mine own self: for I conscience nothing 
with myself,’ i, e. * I have no private conscience 
—I exercise not my own separate judgment 
about my character.’ This is a general dis- 
claimer of self-judgment, and as truly relates 
to the good as to the evil in Paul’s character. 
There is no authority in the dictionaries or in 
the connection of the passage for restricting it 
to an evil reference. These criticisms however 
are not very important, since a general disclaim- 
er of self-judgment includes of course a dis- 
claimer of consciousness of sin ; and the apos- 
tle probably had in mind this particular kind of 
self-judgment in the subsequent clause, viz., 
* Yet am I not hereby justified.’ The idea 
is—‘ I am not justified merely because I no 
longer stand at the bar of my own conscience.’ 

It is more important to observe that the as- 
sumption of the Imperfectionists that Paul was 
not justified at all, and was not free from sin, 
because he says he was not justified merely by 
being free from his own conscience, is wholly 
illegitimate. If Paul had said absolutely, ‘ Yee 
am I not justified,’ that assumption would have 
had a good basis. But he says—‘ Yet am I not 
HEREBY justified.’ The word hereby refers to 


the jurisdiction of his own judgment. My own 
conscience (says he) does not judge me, but 
this is not the ground of my justification ; 
this is a mere negation of condemnation—a ne- 
gation too that is fallible because it is human. 
My justification rests on a surer foundation— 
the judgment of God.’ This view is substan- 
tially the same as that of Adam Clarke, one of 
the authorities which Mr. Ludlow cites. He 
paraphrases the passage thus : 

‘¢T do not pretend to say that, though IT am 
not conscious of any offense towards God, I must, 
therefore, be pronounced innocent; No—-I 
leave those things to God ; he shall pronounce 
in my favor; not I, myself. By these words, 
the apostle, in a very gentle, yet effectual man- 
ner, censures thoxe rash and precipitate judg- 
ments which the Corinthians were in the habit 
of pronouncing on both men and things.” 

Paul classed his own conscience with other 
human judgments, and rej-cted them all as in- 
competent tribunals. It was with him a small 
thing to be condemned by man, and it was a 
small thing to be acquitted by his own judgment. 
He carried his case up to a higher court. The 
supposition that he regarded himself as not jus- 
tified before that higher court, is incongruous 
with the whole tenor of the discourse in which 
the passage in question occurs. Self-vindica- 
tion is, we might almost say, the key-note of 
both Paul’s epistles to the Corinthians. He 


doubts about the correctness of his course, and 
may properly look back and pass judgment on 
the turns he has made. But one who has 
committed himself to a sure guide should bri- 
dle his own judgment, and not allow doubtful 
appearances to make him suspect that he is in 
the wrong way. 

Moralists are generally very ready to admit 
that conscience should be distrusted, when its 
verdict is favorable. If a man thinks well of 
himself, they caution him against self-deception. 
But when its verdict is unfavorable, it is gener- 
ally honored as though it were the voice of the 
infallible God. Now the truth is, conscience is 
as fallible in its judgment one way as the other ; 
and there is as much danger in certain cireum- 
stances of injury from self-depreciation, as there 
is in others from self-flattery. Unbelievers are 
certainly wrong at the core, and the presump- 
tion therefore is that conscience ought constant- 
ly to condemn them. They may well be cau- 
tioned against self-approbation. And since the 
mass of mankind are unbelievers, self-condem- 
nation has naturally come to be regarded as the 
safe general rule, and self-approbation the sus- 
picious.exception. But this view of things 
must not he allowed to spread itself over the 
territory of the gospel. Believers are certainly 
right at the core, and the presumption in their 
case is that conscience ought constantly to ap- 





every where testifies that God—a better witness 
than his own judgment—-justified his course by 
Lis Spirit to himself, and would justify it to 
others at the last day. 

The principle brought to view in 1 Cor. 4:4, 
viz. that the believer’s own conscience is not the 
proper judge of his character, is worthy of 
much consideration, and will be found to have a 
very favorable bearing on the doctrine of 
holiness. 

By the word conscience we understand self- 
judgment—the intelligent, discriminating fac- 
ulty acting in a subjective, instead of an objec- 
tive direction—a man’s mind inspecting and 
judging his heart. There is perhaps in all men 
—-certainly in believers,—a feeling or instinct 
of moral discrimination in the heart itself, which 
comes not from the intellectual faculty, but 
from inspiration. But this is not properly the 
human conscience. It is rather an infusion of 
the divine cognition—the witness of the Spirit. 
It was this that Paul fell back upon for justifi- 
cation when he turned away from self-judgment. 
Conscience, as we have defined it, is only a par- 
ticular kind of human judgment; and human 
judgment is no more infallible when exercised 
about one’s own character, than when directed 
to outward objects. A man is as liable to 
misjudge himself as to misjudge others—to think 
more highly of himself than he ought to think, 
en the one hand, and to condemn himself unjust- 
ly, on the other. 

Whatever may be the case under a dispen- 
sation of carnal commandments, it is certain. that 
in the gospel conscience is not the proper guide. 
In yielding their spirits to God, believers trans- 
fer the reins from their own judgment, as well 
as from the law, to the Holy Ghost. Their 
own discimination has a subordinate agency in 
determining their conduct ; but the primary 
guiding influence within them is an instinct of 
the heart which comes from God. From this 
fact it neessarily results that conscience is not 
the judge of believers. That which forecasts 
and directs, should also review and judge. If 
conscience is the guide, then let conscience be 
the judge. But ifthe Spiritis the guide, let 
the Spirit be the judge. If we follow a spirit- 
ual instinct as the clue of righteousness, then 
let the spiritual instinct of our hearts, and not 
the judgment of our intellects, decide on the 
merits of our conduct. A man traveling by 
himself, picking his way along by the guidance 





the fact previously stated, that he was not under 


prove them. They may therefore safely dis- 
trust their own judgment, when its verdict is 
unfavorable. Nay, they are bound by their 
love of him to whom they have committed 
themselves, to repulse the upbraidings of their 
own carnal judgment, as strenuously as they 
would the accusations of evil men and the devil. 
Indeed it is through the intellectual conscience 
that the ‘accuser of the brethren’ principally 
assails the faith of the saints; and here, first of 
all, he is to be met and conquered. The car- 
nal churches, in making a state of continual 
self-condemnation the height of religion, have 
transferred over to.the camp of the saints, a 
curse which properly belongs to the world lying 
in wickedness, and have exalted a guilty con- 
science, which is the very shrine of Satan, ‘above 


of the world. 


keep off or quarrel with justification. Its busi- 
ness is to act as an assistant of the Spirit, giv- 
ing counsels, not commands, in the outward 
matters of life, rejaicing in what it understands 
and approves in the leadings of the Spirit, and 
leaving what it does not understand to the judg- 
ment of God. The saints and angels in heay- 
en have consciences, i. e. they have understand- 
ings which inspect their hearts and conduct.— 
But are they governed by their consciences ? 
No; God is their sovereign ; his Spirit directs 
them. Are they judged by their consciences ? 
No ; the Spirit that leads them is their judge. 
Are their consciences always on the watch for 
evil? No; they are dead to this entire depart- 
ment of conscience-work, favorite ag it is with 
the professed saints in this world. What then 
is the business of their consciences? Jt is to 
follow after, approve and rejoice in the righteous- 
ness wrought in them by the Spirit of God.— 
[Reprint. 


The Destiny of Christ. 

It is said that the Russians have a tradition 
that they are destined to conquer the world; 
and there is a spice of that ambition in the 
heart of every peasant in the nation. This 
faith in national destiny makes them feel strong 
and grand, prospectively. Now there is @ tra- 
dition in the Bible, and it is the strongest of 
all traditions, that Jesus Christ is to be king 
And it is nourished in the hearts 
of the Primitive church: they have an unwa- 
vering faith that Jesus Christ is to be Ruler of 
all nations—King of kings and Lord of Lords. 
They can wait any length of time, but they 
are bound to see this destiny fulfilled. 

As American citizens we are not brought up 
to the ambition for universal conquest. But 
as citizens of the New Jerusalem and the king- 
dom of Christ, we have legitimate ground for 
that ambition, and for all the feelings that 





confidence in such a destiny would excite. We 
are identified with a kingdom that is sure to 


conquer and annex all nations to itself. 
A certainty of the extension of Christ’s king- 


dom, will come by fellowship with Christ’s 


all that is called God.’ 


faith ? 
men, what course does he take? 


cence bids defiance to his calumpiators. 


But what shall the believer do when he falls 
into doubts, and his conscience, poisoned by 
past abuses, and the spirit of the devil, rises 
up against him, and seeks to everthrow his 
Suppose he is accused by his fellow- 
He with- 
drows himself within the circle of his own self- 
knowledge, and in the consciousness of iano- 
But 
now if his conscience itself turns against him, 
is there not a still deeper refuge into which he 


may withdraw? If he isa true believer, his 
heart dwells in God. 
from his head, which is the seat of conscience, 
to.his heart, which is the seat of God. Let 
him say to his conscience—‘ These accusations 


infallible, and you are not my judge. 
ny is in my heart. If he condemns me, I will 
give up my profession. 
fast.’ 
clash between the judgments of these two tri- 
bunals. 
and false teaching, may busy itself continually | 


God, may be at peace. The believer must 


science, and listen to God in his heart. 


seience ? 
take the place of the Spirit as guide, or as|t 








of his own sagacity, may naturally fall into 


faith. It is promised that ‘ of the increase of 
his government there shall be no end.’ His 
heart has in it the consciousness that he can 
do what he aspires to; that there is nothing that 
can stand befure him ; that no combination of 
men or devils can outwit him or frustrate what 
he undertakes to do. When he wants a thing 
to be done that involves the movement of men 
and nations, and a complication of forces the 
most difficult to conceive, there is a will goes 
forth from him right into the mass, quiet and 
patient, but steady as the motion of the solar 
system, saying what shall be done, carrying his 


. : orders, and with them an almighty magnetic 
Let him then withdraw power tobring about his purposes. —Home Talk. 





Faith in the Power of God. 


The secret of success and improvement lies 


may be true or they may be false : you are not|in denying feeling and the spirit that would in 
T appeal | any way limit the power of God, or judge the 
to him who. knoweth all things, whose testimo- | future by the past. 


The tendency of feeling is to make bounds 


If not, I will hold it | and limitations ; but faith enables us to diseern 
There may be, and oftem is a direct | the power of God, which is unbounded. 


The spirit of limitation is one which in res- 


The head, by the-mere force of habit | pect to all improvement, says, Z cannot. It 


ooks at appearances and taking the evidence 


with fault-finding, while the heart, resting in | of feeling, does not recognize the power of God. 


The gospel breaks the spell of darkness that 


learn to ‘stop his ears from hearing the evil’|is over human nature, and lets our life and 
which the devil is always sounding into his con-| consciences out into.a bright medium, where 
Stop | we discover that there are endless resources 
the cross-questioning of the brain, and let the|!or usin God. That is the secret of Paul’s 
heart come forth and give its testimony. success and victory. 

What then is the proper office of the con-| his own personal experience or by appearances, 
It certainly is not commissioned to| but revelled in God’s power, and rose above 


He was not limited by 


he imaginations which would chain the spirit 


judge, nor to stand sentinel for the devil, and}in darkness. He looked not at the things 
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which are seen and temporal, but at the things 
which are unseen and eternal.) 

Do we desire to edify the church—to walk 
in the spirit—and live for the truth? Then 
let our hearts take in the unbounded riches of 
God, and not say, because we never have gone 
beyond a ¢ertain limit, that we shall not to- 
morrow. The necessary eonsequence and ac- 
companiment of breathing in the spirit of God, 
is superiority to all limits—an unbounded free- 
dom of improvement, a tone of power that says 
I can. That is the language of the Spirit of 
God, and by {breathing in that Spirit, and 
being tuned in harmony with it, we shall be 
fruitful in every good word and work. 

8. B.C. 
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The Marriage Question. 
Our view of the Bible doctrine about marriage, as 
stated in our last paper, may be presented in the 
smallest pogsible compass thus ; Let a state of general 
debt, or in other words the Credit System represent 
Marriage. Then the divorce scheme of Owen, James 
and others will be a Bankrupt Law; the Polygamic 
system of the Mormons and others will be increased 
Speculation, or an Inflation of the Credit System ; 
and the policy of the Shakers will be stoppage of 
business to avoid Debt, Speculation, &c.,—in other 
words, Stagnation. Now it is conceivable that hon- 
est men should insist that all debts actually contrac- 
ted shall be paid, and at the same time should be 
opposed to contracting debts. Such men would oppose 
a Bankrupt Law on the one hand, and the entire 
Credit System on the other. Itis also conceivable, 
that prudent men should oppose the entire Credit 
System and of course dislike specially any increase 
of Speculation, while still they might be in favor of 
lively Sare Business and opposed to Stagnation.— 
So, we conceive Christ and Paul, as honest and pru- 
dent men, were opposed to Divorce on the one hand 
and to Marriage on the other, and being opposed to 
Marriage, of course specially disapproved of Polyga- 
my; and yet were not Shakers, but were in favor of 
free social relations, to be inaugurated as soon as 
existing obligations could be disposed of, and the old 
system of bondage removed safely and peaceably. 





Reading The Circular. 


Says a correspondent, ‘I read The Circular with 
increasing interest; but there are others for whom 
I feel some responsibility, who are not inclined to 
read the paper, preferring oral instruction first.’ In 
reply we say frankly, that persons who do not ap- 
preciate printing as a medium for receiving spiritual 
truth, cannot very heartily sympathize with our 
plans and purposes; and they would also fail in at- 
tempting to understand our position by relying 
wholly or mainly on such oral communications as 
occasional interviews with members of our school 
might furnish. One might just as well expect to 
learn to read, or obtain a knowledge of the sciences 
without books, as to think of becoming acquainted 
with us and our system of society, without studying 
our writings. ‘ 

Our advice, therefore, to our friends who are anx- 
ious that their families, neighbors, and acquain- 
tances should understand our position, would be to 
place before them in a modest way, proper induce- 
ments to read our writings. But if they are reluc- 
tant to do so, or manifest an indifference, the better 
way, in all kindness, would be to let them alone, and 
not attempt to substitute anything else in the place 
of reading. For we are positively sure that if those 
persons should for the time being become interested 
in your talk, they will be superficial, and unreliable 
as friends to your faith. We are devoting our hearts 
as well as our heads to the matter published in the 
Circular, and as heart acquaintance is essential to 
a knowledge of each other, giving attention to our 
writings is the best method of forming our acquain- 
tance. 

We might say moreover that New Haven Perfec- 
tionism, from its birth, manifested a strong propen- 
sity to employ the pen and the press, rather than 
the tongue and the pulpit, in promulgating the soui- 
stirring truths of the Second Coming, and perfect 
and perpetual holiness. That propensity has grown 
with its growth, and strengthened with its strength, 
until now it has in contemplation a daily paper as 
the organ of its faith. It will be remembered by 
many that the organ of Perfectionism in its infancy 
in 1834 was a monthly. After its removal to Put- 
ney, Vt. it became a Semi-monthly. At Oneida it 
hastened its speed to the beginning of a weekly, and 
at Brooklyn it has gone through the weekly and 
entered upon a Semi-Weekly. Others, therefore, as 
well as ourselves, can see the proclivity of our sys- 
tem of measures, from our past history, and judge 
whether we are not on the track to a daily, 

Seeing then that writing and printing is inherent 
im the very constitution of our system, it is quite 





out of the question for any one to think of going 
along harmoniously with us, unless they can culti- 


vate a corresponding appetite for these things. 
@. C. 





The Policy of Providence. 


‘* Has there ever been a child like Eva? Yes, there 
have been; but their names are always on grave- 
stones, and their sweet smiles, their heavenly eyes, 


| their singular words and ways, are among the buried 


treasures of yearning hearts. In how many fami- 
lies do you hear the legend that all the goodness 
and graces of the living are nothing to the peculiar 
charms of one who is not. It isas if heaven had 
an especial band of angels, whose office it was to 
sojourn for a season here, and endear to them the 
wayward human heart, that they might bear it up- 
ward with them in their homeward flight.”—Une/c 
Tom’s Cabin. 

We think that Mrs. Stowe suggests a beautiful and 
true interpretation of the ways of providence in this 
little episode of her story ; and that there is more 
truth than poetry in the idea that God attracts hu- 
man affections upward and inward, by attaching 
them to some gift that he bestows, and afterward 
resumes. Death, when it singles out the bright and 
beautiful, is sometimes treated asa monitory dis- 
pensation, warning us of the uncertainty of human 
prospects ; or it is supposed to be the remedy for 
idolatry, by taking away the objects that seduce us. 
But the best idea is, that God is bent on turning in- 
ward the human heart and he carries out his policy 
by transferring to the invisible world continually 
those in whom affection is bound up. We can con- 
cieve that he has spiritualized the world in this way 
a good deal; and that there is now a great stream 
of human affection flowing into the spiritual world, 
under the power of the concentrated attraction 
there. 

The history of Christ may be taken as an interest- 
ing example of this policy, and corresponds literally 
with the poetical idea of Mrs. Stowe. He came from 
heaven and endeared himself toa circle of friends, 
won their hearts entirely, and then returned whence 
he came, transferring the whole treasure of their af- 
fection within the vail. The angels found his dis- 
ciples gazing up into the cloud that had received 
him out of their sight—and that was the attitude of 
their hearts tillthey saw him again. They never 
withdrew their gaze. Their cyes never rested upon 
the earth again—-they kept looking where Christ had 
gone and forgot the ground on which they stood. 

Such was their love that they ceased not to long for 
his personal presence. They bent alltheir endeavors to 
reach him, by fellowship with his sufferings, desiring 
even to be made conformable to his death, that they 
might know the power of his resurrection, and attain 
to his glory. ‘We shall be like him, fur we shall 
see him as he is,’ was the inspiration of their life. 
This attraction worked, and became more and more 
intense, and was communicated to the whole church. 
The consummation was, that those who thus lived as 
seeing him that was invisible, became themselves 
invisible, and ascended where Christ was, there to 
be ever with him. ; 

We have interpreted Mrs. Cragin’s removal on 
this principle. She was a central object of affection, 
and it is impossible but that the hearts of her friends 
should follow her where she has gone, and take the 
liveliest interest in all that concerns her present 
state. This affection and interest all goes to turn 
us inward toward Christ, whois Lord both of the 
living and the dead, and the true medium between 
the two. At the sametime it turns our attention 
toward the truth concerning Hades, with an earnest- 


ness that is calculated to lead into much discovery. 
H. 





IJ& We noticed the Caloric Ship yesterday, on 
her trial trip, moving down the Bay, at the rate of 
12 miles an hour, wind and tide favoring. We can- 
not report further on the success of the experiment, 
not having learned the particulars. 





743 We visited a short. time since the site of the 
new Crystal Palace which .is being crected in the 
upne r part of New York. Itis near the Distributing 
Xéservoir, and occupies the main part of the ‘vacant 
square. Itseemed to us not a very eligible situation, 
being just in the outskirts of the city, where every 
thing is raw and unfinished. If however, it is to be 
a permanent building, the surroundings will improve 
from year to year. The foundations are finished, 
and some part of the iron frame work erected. It is 
proposed to have it ready to open the Worlds’ Fair 
in May. 





Is The Brooklyn Female Academy, a fine build- 
ing and one of the chief ornaments of the city, took 
fire early New Year’s morning, and was destroyed 
with most of its ccntents. 





Ia The weather up to this time has been very 
moderate, and therein favorable tothe poor. Buila- 
ing is going on all around us as briskly as in summer 
time, furnishing abundance of work; and we ocga- 
sionally meet ragged urchins, seeming to enjoy 
themselves barefoot as well as the best. 





J We understand that B. D. Harris, Esq. for- 
merly Editor of the Brattleboro Eagle, and after- 
wards Secretary of State, among the Mormons, has 


Perpetual Motions, and their Projectors. 

A long and curiously interesting article with 
the above title appears in the WV. Y. Tribune 
of the 3d inst. For the entertainment of our 
readers, we present an abstract of its more | 


| 
' 


important portions. 

The writer who is presumed to be Thos. 
Ewbank, late Commissioner of patents at Wash- 
ington, states the object of his article to be, 
‘to warn travelers against being enticed into 
a somewhat beaten, but most seductive track’— 
i. e., in pursuit of the discovery of the long- 
IIc is confident that 


sought Perpetual Motion. 
there is as large a number of believers now as 
ever, in the existence of a sclf-moving princi- 
ple in mechanics ; and among them no lack of 
those who in other matters are men of intelli- 
gence. Merchants, Editors, Lawyers, Legis- 
lators and Divines, are chasing it as eagerly as 
boys after butterflies, and every now and then 
exclaiming that they ‘ have got it.’ 

Some imagine that it dwells in water, or oth- 
er liquids. ‘The mechanism which they put in 
requisition consists commonly of upper and 
lower cisterns, breast and over-shot wheels, 
and all sorts of water-lifting apparatus. Others 
expect to find it in elastic fluids, such as air. 
They hope to disclose it by a series of vacuums 
and plenums, or by stretching and squeezing it 
in some expanding and compressing apparatus. 
Occasionally those who believe in water, call in 
atmospheric aid. Then there is a class of ex- 
perimenters who, despairing of finding the tan- 
talizing thing in solids or fluids, in air, earth or 
water, are inclined to put their faith in fire—in 
successive or alternating changes of temperature. 
Of course it would not do for them to use 
common fuel as that would be consumed and 
have to be replenished. To sueceed, they must 
accomplish something like the feat of the an- 
cient Friar who, it is said, visiting in winter a 
family destitute of wood and coal, heated the 
house and oven with snow,—and to please the 
palate of his hostess, converted a tubfull into a 
pail of butter. 

Of those who confine themselves to vibrating 
movements, some make an automaton gentle- 
man seated in a rocker, and endeavor, hitherto 
in vain, to induce him to keep moving by 
drawing in one or both his lower limbs; or 
alternately to incline backward and forward his 
body. <A plain moveable leg to the chair 
would cost less, and be quite as efficient. All 
wheel and lever powers, when divested of de- 


the same thing. Here, the object is to pro- 
trude and retract one arm of'a balance so as to 
make it alternately heavier and lighter than its 
fellow. There, weights at the end of spékes 
are pushed or made to run farther from the 


wheels. 


enough in descending, to carry them up to and 


result, to keep on rolling. Unfortunately, 

and it is not yet found out by these artists. 
So, also, with “Centrifugal Power ;” 

wheels once set agoing are to increase in, ve- 


their materials cannot hold them together, and 


ness the operation of a centrifugal machine in a 
small wooden building. 


and others 
windows. 

inventor with us. 
what we thought of that! and wondered at our 


against the weather-boards and 


of his Power Generator. 

That velocity can be increased without cor- 
responding consumption of power, is an old 
form of the perpetual motion problem, and like 
all its kindred, is a figure of straw and wind, 


and knocked over and demolished by facts.— 


though it has been petulantly said, ‘ they ought 
not,’ how are they to be induced to become 
more complacent? Let the proposition be in- 
terrogated, as every practical one ought to be, 
by experiment, and it tells the truth. Neglect 








returned to the editorship of the Eagle. 


this test, and you are in danger of believing alie. 


Another device, much the same in principle, 
is that of resilient balls—light, elastic, airy 
leapers—which, dropped perpendicularly on re- 
bounding floors, are invited to spring back as 
high as {rom whence they fell. When they do 
this they will without difficulty and as a matter 
of necessity continue their saltations—there 
would be no stop to the dancing. And could 


they be made to ascend the veriest trifle above 


the spot they drop from, they would rise in 
time above the clouds and finally leave the plan- 
et altogether. 

Among the disappointed seekers of Per- 
petual Motion, there have been suicides—those 
who, because they could not find that which 


4 


does not exist, and unable to bear up under 
invariable defeat, have put an end to their 
lives in despair. Yet others have fallen vie- 
tims through excess of joy at their supposed 
success in making the long sought for discoy- 
ery. The French papers give the following 
example :— 

“¢ Death from Perpetual-motion.-—A watch- 
maker named Vital Moincau, residing in Paris, 
recently died of a fit of apoplexy, caused by 
excess of joy, in having finished a perpetual 
motion machine, on which he had been engaged 
for three years. When it was completed he 
exclaimed, ‘I can now die content, my task is 
terminated.” 

As the records of the Patent Office were de- 
stroyed by fire in December 1836, the number 
of patents granted in the United States for 
perpetual motion, cannot well be ascertained ; 
but the list of Patents issued from 1790 to 
1847, contains not a small number for per- 
petual motions, though they commonly appear 
under other designations. They might be ar- 
Thus while by 


one group the pendulum is chiefly relied on, 


ranged in families or groups. 


another prefers the éever, and others expect 
great things from weights, magnets and springs. 
In one class the wheel is every thing, in another 
air, water, mercury, &e. 

From a list of descriptions given by Mr. 
Ewbank, occupying a column and a half of the 
Tribune in fine type, we select the following 
memoranda of inventions, as their authors de- 
scribe them—giving the original spelling : 

*¢ A perpetual forcing-pump, which will foree 
water to any required height by the lateral pres- 
sure of the water, and the greater the elevation 
the greater the power of the pumps.” 

** A perpetual motion, for which the inven- 
tor asks a million of dollars. As heis not used 
to handle tools, he offers to deduct a hundred 
dollars if the purchaser makes the model him- 


ceptive and useless accessories, come to much | gelf 1”? 


‘¢ A plan to lift up saw-logs, houses and trees 
by water and electricity.” 

“¢ Obtaining power by means of a weight or 
pendulum—an overshot wheel—the water to be 
thrown back upon it by pumps in the working 


center on descending than on ascending sides of | of which quicksilver is to assist.” 


“* A self-acting machine propelled by lever 


" . . e , ; 1 a ° * 
_ There are those who indulge visions of rol-| power, and weights rolling to and fro on an 
ling balls, set to whirl round inclined rings and | jnolined plane. 
tables, and expected to gather momentum] increase of power is unlimited.”? 


The models work well, and the 


‘¢ Horse power doubled by the mere addition 


over the starting points—and, as 2 necessary | of a lever wheel to the gearing.” 


“ A lever power by which two men will move 


some slight matter has always been wanting,| os much dead weight as twenty.” 


‘* A self-moving Caredge of great use to the 
publick on public roads.” 
“A ball or wheel ever rolling round a circle. 


locity till, like bursting planets or grindstones, | Tt has been made to go till something gave way.” 


** An everlasting water wheel that supplies 


MY very ore fiv fr , 7 ale — Dee * > 
the ir very authors fly from them in alarm.—| jrcelf with water, and “an, for that purpose, 
We joined a party, several years ago, to wit-| draw it out of wells, ponds and rivers.” 


“¢ A self Propelling machine And per Petual 


ss It was worked by | Moshion that Wil draw the Whatter oute of the 
hand; the fly was of the primitive form— | River And through it on a bilding and put oute 
heavy balls on the ends of separatearms. The | the fire in Case of fire. 
crank was turned till, of a sudden, the arms] inoton on paying a small sum may have the use 
and balls were thrown, one toward the roof,| of it for the Citty Use.” 


The cittysens of Wash- 


‘A perpetual motion—not completed on 


We rushed out uninjured, and the} account of poverty—the fruit of fifteen years 
Te inquired triumphantly study and sleepless nights.” ‘ 


‘A plan of the perpetl moshen whitch wil be 


declining to purchase interests in the discovery | worked by water—I have some hands A sisting 


me making of it & they may from mi modelin 
make wun—lI¢ is claimed from the Dat of this 
letter.” 

“* A perpetual moving wheel—one side born 
down by heavy balls which are to be got up 


dressed out and set on its legs by arguments, |avain on the other.” 


‘4 poor man anda minister of the Gospel 


All our working mechanisms oppose it, and| has invented what by mechaniks is denominated 


a perpetual motion—on the weight, Lever, and 
pendulum principle, and desires to know what 
the government has promised for the diseov- 
ery !?? 

‘‘ For making boats rush up rapids by one 
who has such an exalted opinion of this mighty, 
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yast, extensive government that fils him with 
vast contemplations and strong aspirations for 
its advancement and glory in having the period 
of his existence in this advanced stage of its 
glory, and full proof of its being the iron part 
of Nabechadnazers image that shal brake and 
subdue all others Dan 2 40 and the grate lite of 
the north ezeikiel 14 and 16 &e. &e. &e.” 

A disappointed inventor observes : 

‘‘ Useful men had as well let their useful 
arts be sealed up in oblivion as to make them 
known, and so I believe that the wrath of Al- 
mighty God will soon be poured out on our 
land according to the combination of propersy. 
I do not think patents will be worth anything 
in a short time.”’ 

“ Perpetual motion is extent. Concaterna- 
tion of affinity is the gearing. All the planets 
in the spheres, and all the neucleuses of all the 
atmospheres, sometimes convex sometimes con- 
eave, expansion and contraction, the philoso- 
phy of vibration, evolution and revolution, 
wheel and counter whgel the force of vacuum, 
&e., &c.”? 

“An experiment which will do away with 
steam-power. It wants no fewel, but will run 
as long as the ex or shaft will ware, if it should 
be cast two feet through its center. If Con- 
gress will send me a line I will show them that 
which they will not believe, for most men will 
not believe that there is or can be any such 
thing invented. All that I have got for to say 
to such men is jest look back to the days of 
Luther when he started, and here 1 would re- 
quest the learned philosophers to read amos and 
sefaniah.”? 

“A self moving machine ; the plan isso per- 
fect within itself that it does destroy all coun- 
ter action and all friction, and cannot be im- 
proved on, but the wheels and the buckets and 
weights can. The plan is sertain and the thing 
is shure, for [ did find it in the first chapter of 
ezeckel. One thing [ would like for to no 
why I do have so hard work for to make the 
people of this age of the world for to believe 
the truth since I have hada plan, a simple 
modle of this for five years. I do believe I 
have a harder time than Christofer Columbus 
did with his discovery of America, and do have 
the most positive proof for this. Jeremiah 18, 
3 Daniel 7 9—and may God ad his blessing to 
his word—-Isaiah 24.” 

‘A self-moving whele--the descending 
weights can be fetcht back to the top of the 
whele and hier, and a hundred times faster than 
they go down again. The inventor feles a deep 
sens of obligation to God and to his fellow-kind, 
aud is boath humble and thankful to God for 
the wisdom and nollege that he hath given him 
above all other men, in bringing about the sim- 


‘ ple truths of facts which have been so long 


amistry to men kind, and whieh all most all 
men do call an impossiblity, and which is so 
easyly accomplished with experience and judg- 
ment and nollege.” 


“A list of inventions which, under God, the | 


author claims as His agent : among them a per- 
petual motion, ‘ revealed to him during a fit of 
sickness, in which he lost his senses.’ ”’ 

Mr. Ewbank concludes his list by stating the 
following example: 

A man in the vigor of life, dressed much like 
a shaking quaker, wanted to have some conyer- 
sation with us on inventions. [He had got one 
that would save hundreds, thousands and tens 
of thousands of souls. He knew that a second 
flood was coming—had been down South and 


South-west warning the people of the approach- | 


ing catastrophe. But he could save them by 
“* swift messengers’’—a new species of water 
craft that ‘¢ would go anywhere in no time ;”’ 
they were to be built of bull-rushes and pro- 
pelled by lactricity,” and he thought of patent- 
ing them. Hinting that it was rather ques- 
tionable morality to demand a monopoly of a 
discovery that could rescue so many of his fel- 
low-beings froin death, he quickly replied—* I 
have thought much of that—my mind has been 
exercised about it all the way up from Alaba- 
ma, but it is all right now: L’ll save the saints 
for nothing. but the sinners, darn ’em, [ll 
make them pay.” 

Our writer thinks there are no signs that 
the fascinating delusion which he has des- 
cribed, is likeiy soon to become extinct, though 
he presents some very logical arguments to show 
the absurdity of attempting to invent self-imov- 
ing machines. ‘ Whenever man can of a few 
pieces of earth make an independent, sclf-mo- 
ving automaton,” says the writer, ‘‘ the feat will 
rival that of his own formation out of dust.—- 
It would be a greater one, and a miracle not 
equaled on our globe. There are no move- 
ments on earth, without an outlay of something 
—a consuming of something foreign to them. 
But the artificial machine is to have a principle 
of nourishment within itself, or rather to need 


.}of Departments and bureaus, are almost con- 


no external source of support, or means of re- | 
newing its strength. This is to continue undi- | 
minished, and at the same time be continually | 
Where the supply is to 
An unlimifed issue 
The projector is to 


going out from it. 
come from, who can tell! 
of power out of nothing! 
impart an attribute higher than he himself pos- 
sesses to the work of his hands—-to implant in 
it a principle unknown in nature.” 

But suppose a perpetual machine actually 
invented and put in operation, To keep it 
going, the power that moves it must either re- 
turn into it, or a supply come in from without. 
If the latter, the device is a cheat; it stands 
convicted of false pretences. If it have a fund 
of power within itself, does it not follow that 
this must be diminished in proportion to the 
amounts taken from it; and in time be all used 
up? But if it be thought to circulate through 
the machine, to flow in as fast as it flows out, 
the query is how this is to be done? Suppose 
the machine worked a saw; could we ever get, 
out of shingles and boards, the power expended 
in cutting them from the logs; or out of a pin, 
a needle, a button, or any other manafactured 
article, the power consumed in fabricating it ? 

With regard to reputed premiums for perpet- 
ual motion: a vague but deceptive notion has 
prevailed, that national rewards had been offered 
for the discovery, and are waiting to be claimed. 
Every Government in Europe has been repeat- 
edly pestered on this subject ; and in this coun- 
try, letters addressed to the President, heads 


stantly on their way to Washington, with inqui- 
ries about the amount offered by the United 
States, and where to apply for it. The most 
celebrated scientific institutions are annoyed by 
similar applications. The following notice of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, deserves to 
be generally circulated :— 

‘Paris, Nov. 1852. At the last meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences a letter was read from the 
American Consul, Mr. Goodrich, requesting in the 
name of one of his fellow-citizens, information rela- 
tive to a prize said to have been proposed by the 
Academy for the discovery of perpetual motion. It 
was unanimously 

** Ordered, That Mr. Goodrich be informed the 
Academy has not only proposed no such prize, but it 
has adopted a rule that no communication relative to 
such a subject be taken into consideration.” 

The writer, of whose article we have given 
ithis sketch, concludes with the suggestion, that 
whoever would take the trouble to compile a 
{fistory of Perpetual Motion, would make not 
simply a curious, but « permanently useful vol- 
| se 
jume, that would be a counselor and friend to 


thousands. = 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 156. 
[Rrronten For THE Cincunan, Dre. 4. 1852.] 
THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 
| Let us search for the secret of happiness , 
|i. e., the true play of the passions, such as 
|makes and secures happiness in heaven.— 
There, people are in a state of continual and 





|perfeet blessedness without the danger of 
‘reaction. There is an arrangement of the 
iforees of their nature, such as secures them 
from the intoxication of pleasure, or being 
carried away by prosperity. ‘This is a se- 
‘eret that can he ascertained here as well as 
‘in heaven. We can know precisely what it 
is; but it will require some study and in- 
jsight. It is something like understanding 
‘the operations of a steam-engine: we find 
it rather perplexing to understand how the 
steam acts, firston one side of the piston 
and then on the other—how the alternation 
of valves takes place. There is a self-regu- 
lating arrangement of machinery and for- 
ces; i. ¢., the same force that drives the 
piston in one direction, also shifts the valves, 
and turns the piston in another direction. 
‘If the steam drives the piston in one way, 
'the engineer does not have to open another 
valve to drive it ina different direction.— 
There is no interference of human agency : 
The steam does its own shifting of the valves. 

Now if aman, under the full force of 
passions, enjoyments, and loves of various 











kinds, were corrected and regulated by a law 
in himself, free from external influences, 
—checked by his,own passions, he would be 
like a steam-engine that opens and shuts its | 
own valves. This is the secret of happiness. , 
And it can certainly be discovered. We can} 
find out precisely how all our passions can 
open and shut their own valves, so as to ap-| 
ply their forces in a safe and effective man-| 
ner, giving reciprocal motion. Whether I| 
shall be able to satisfy the demands of the 
problem at present, I cannot tell; but I 
can, at least, see one or two approximations 
to it. 

In the first place, the great difficulty in 
regard to happiness, as things are in the 
world, is that happiness generates desire 
for more happiness of the same kind, 
and generates that desire out of proportion 
to the happiness itself. A man goes to 
work to make money. When he has got as 
much money as at a previous period in his 
life he would have thought enough to an- 
swer all his purposes and satisfy his heart, 
he has then generated a desire for more.— 
The enjoyment has expanded the desiring 
part of his nature. The enjoying part of 
his nature (which is the interior, we may say, 
of the desiring part) has quickened the de- 
siring part, so that he wants more: and 
when he has got more, he wants more still. 
The desire constantly outruns the enjoy- 
This is tormenting. There is no 
Considering desire and 





ment. 
satisfaction in it. 
enjoyment as a dualty that necessarily co- 
exist in all cases, if desire ex- 
ceeds enjoyment you are unhappy as a mat- 
ter of course. You are unhappy in pro- 
portion as desire exceeds enjoyment, and 
happy only in proportion as enjoyment ex- 
ceeds desire. When passions generate de- 
sires faster than they are realized, there is 
no possibility of happiness. 





then, 


In respect to this matter, the great point 
to be gained is, to get achronic state of 
mind and heart, in which any given enjoy- 
ment shall not create a desire for more of 
the same kind. This is the point that must 
be gained—the reduction of desire and in- 
For, observe, there 
is no danger in enjoyment itself. It is the 
effect of enjoyment—the effervescence of im- 
agination and reproduction of new desires— 
thatis the real mischief. Enjoyment it- 
self does no harm. On the contrary, it 
is good and only good; but ‘it is the im- 


> 


crease of enjoyment. 


aginations and desires that rise upon it, 
and in consequence of it, that are the 
temptations and mischiefs. 

Now instead of trying to reduce our cn- 
joyments, we must find a way to increase 
our enjoyments, and reduce our desives— 
shift the balance between them, and get 
our desires and attractions subdued under 
our enjoyments. And I verily believe this 
ean be done: if I did not, I should never 
expect to be happy. I am sure, if there is 
a heaven where people are holy, they have 
attained that thing. Iam sure that Christ 
had that regulation of himself, and that in 
offering to be a Savior to us, he offers to 
bring us into the same state. If we are to 
be washed in his blood and made clean and 
white, it will come by his accomplishing 
this very thing—teaching us how to enjoy 
more, and desire less. 

Enjoyment relates to something that is 
present; desire relates to something that is 
absent. Desire reaches into the inane, 
either in time or space. It looks after good 
that is distant from us, or that is in the 
future. Enjoyment looks at the good that 
is present. 

Now the question for solution is, whether 





we cannot accustom ourselves to enjoying the 
good that is present, and reduce our atten- 
tion to good that is absent. If we can—if, 
when a good thing is given to us, instead of 
inciting us to wish for more, and look abroad 
and long for a repetition of this good thing, 
we can concentrate our life on the enjoy- 
ment of the present blessing, then we have 
one great requisite of eternal happiness. 

This is, in fact, nothing more nor less 
than the attainment of contentment. God 
does not expect us to be contented with 
evil: the idea of contentment assumes that 
we have good; but God does want us to 
appreciate the good we have to such an 
extent, as will reduce to a modest degree 
our desires for good that is absent and 
future. I think we all know by experience 
that it is possible to be contented; and 
when we come to introduce into the com- 
pound that we call contentment, a returning 
spirit of thankfulness toward God, we know 
there is a wonderful luxury in contentment 
—in holding ourselves satisfied with what 
we have, 

This is the first thing that must be done 
in order that we may be able to bear happi- 
ness. Ina loose, unregulated state of the 
feelings, passions, and desires, if God should 
lavish happiness upon us, it would inflate 
us with such a lust for more, and so enlarge 
our imaginations, and conceptions of what 
we might have, that the happiness he gave 
us would be only a torment to us. We 
must in some way or other strengthen our 
spiliig, and make an end of this excessive 
elasticity, which allows them to be so mon- 
strously inflated by a little happiness.— 
Strengthen the boiler so that it will hold the 
steam that is put into it. 

I can discover one other secret in the 
matter of happiness, namely, that ia order 
to be happy, we must have power to with- 
draw instantaneously from any specific 
method of happiness, any particular kind 
of enjoyment, at pleasure, and turn directly 
to any other form of enjoyment. This power 
is something like that of a valve in a steam- 
engine. We must have power to shut the 
valve instantaneously. When the force of 
our life is:pushing in any particular diree- 
tion, we must be able to shut it off, and turn 
it in any other direction. 

The true idea is that our life is a unit, 
like steam in a boiler; there are a great 
many different pipes and channels through 
which it issues. It turns toward God, the 
Primitive church, toward society, toward 
love, toward eating and drinking, and 
toward all the various pleasures that we are 
capable of ; but still it is but one life, like 
steam ina boiler—a wnit. And the force 
in any given channel is proportioned to the 
whole amount of pressure in the boiler.— 
Find out the pressure on a single square inch 
in the boiler, and it will tell you exactly how 
much pressure there is in any pipe open to 
the boiler ; and so, if you find out how much 
interior life a man has, it will tell you pre- 
cisely how strong the force will be in any 
given passion, any outlet of his life. 

Now the thing wanted to make life safe 
and useful, * e., to make us fit to havaghep- 
piness, is, that we be able, by something 
equivalent to shutting a valve, to shut off 
our life from any given channel, and return 
and compress it in ourselves, or turn it into 
another channel—and do it instantane- 
ously, and without pain. 

God made us to enjoy every thing in suc- 
cession—that is the nature of the engine ; 
and if we try to get all our enjoyment in 
one line of things, we shall find ourselves 
out of gear with the whole universe of God. 
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We tannét possibly be happy in any such 
way as that. The only way to be happy, is 
to be able to enjoy every thing. ‘his is 
impossible so long as we have no command 
of ourselves. There are valves in our heart 
aad nature, that we can instantaneously ap- 
ply, and throw the life which way we will. 
As the man éaid, (when wé wént to see the 
new rotary steam-engine,) * We want to be 
able to cut the steam eff short.’ 

‘Observe now that this ‘ cutting the steam 
off short,’ must be done by the force of the 
steani itself, and not by a distinct apparatus. 
Our discretion, caution, and legality, are not 
to stand over the valve and regulate it; it 
must be done by the force of the steam. 
It looks like a complicated affair, but it must 
be done ; and we will study upon it till we 
find out how to do it. 

We must not think of anything short of 
having ability to withdraw instantaneously 
from any given channel of enjoyment, not 
only without pain, but with positive pleasure ; 
and have the withdrawal brought about by 
the force of life within us. ‘This is what 
they can do in heaven; and we must find 
out the way to do it. 

We have spoken frequently about com- 
pound action; and all the philosophy that 
has been brought out on that subject, may 
be applied to love and its objects. Com- 
pound love is required as much as compound 
action. All that was said about training 
onrselves to rapidity of motion, in turning 
from one thing to another, and doing many 
things at once; may be applied to passion. 
We must have that'same versatility of pas- 
sion. Our unitary life must have perfect 
versatility in every direction, Then we 
shall not injure, and wear out any one sus- 
ceptibility of enjoyment. All our suscepti- 
bilities will be kept in good repair, and we 
shall be in loving relations to the great uni- 
verse. Our love will turn toward all lova- 
ble things: and so we shall not lack for ma- 
terial of enjoyment. 

When an enjoyment is taken away from 
you, it is simply shutting the valve ; and now 
just see how much reason there is for being 
grieved aboutit. The true view of the case is 
this: “I had that pleasure up to this time ; 
it was a substantial thing; and I am bound 
to be thankful for it. God has now taken 
it away, and he is going to give me another, 
and a fresh one. I can be thankful before 
God for what pleasure I have had, and joy- 
ful in anticipation of what is to come.”’ That 
is the right attitude of mind when any given 
pleasure is taken away from you. The shut- 
ting of one valve is but the signal of the 
opening of another. There is a great deal 
said about the resignation of persons to the 
dispensations of God, when any thing is ta- 
ken away from them. It seems to me that 
there is no great merit in that. God is sim- 
ply shutting one valve, that hemay open 
another ; but often people prevent him from 
opening another valve, by insisting that some 
favorite one shall be open, or none. The 
chastity of desire that will let a yalve be 
shut instantaneously—the steam cut oft 
short—is essential if we are’ ever to be 
hapfy. ec 

Communion with the Spirit of God, will 
arfange our passions so that they will ope- 
rate in that way: and it will also bring us 
into a state where the exercise of passion, 
will uniformly start thankfulness in us ; and 
thankfulness will make the valves play cor- 
rectly. 

We must have our passions in a state, 
where they can have the most positive de- 
light, without wanting any more, and where 
they will not grumble, if for any reason they 


| 


are deprived of particular forms of enjoy- 
ment, 

The first tule I have given, undertakes 
td chasten desire into subordination to enjoy- 
meént } and the second rule, undertakes to 
break up habit. The two things will recip- 
rocally help each other. 





The Cross. 

If you want faith in the power of God’s 
spirit te bring your thoughts into captivity, 
consider how gloriously that power was mani- 
fested on the cross. He carried his Son 
through all that buffetting, spitting and abuse, 
without an evil thought. Christ said to the 
women, ‘ Weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves and your children.’ He took a rational 
view of the case and refused pity. He was 
not carried away by any personal excitement, 
but kept his eye on the Father calmly and 
steadily. Pilate insulted him, and he an- 
swered, ‘ Thou couldst have no power against 
me except it were given thee from above ;’ 
and then to show how deliberate, conscien- 
tious, and discriminating he was in the midst 
of such temptations, he said, ‘ Therefore he 
that delivered me unto thee hath the greater 
sin.’ As though he had said to Pilate, ‘“* You 
don’t know so much about God as Judas did. 
Judas knew that I need not have been cru- 
cified—he had seen my works and God’s 
care over me, enough to know that I am not 
under your power. He is sinning against a 
thorough knowledge of the case. He knows 
that there is no need of all this, that God is 
doing all this freely: but you are sinning 
ignorantly.” When his murderers talked 
to him in a way that he saw it was use- 
less to answer, he was dumb as a sheep 
before its shearer. ‘Then his words to the 
thief on the cross, show that his mind 
was full of reasonable, compassionate 
thoughts: and also his prayer for his cruci- 
fiers: ‘ Father forgive them for they know 
not what they do.’ No complaint. Till 
finally in his last agony he cries out in his 
affection toward his Father, ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ He 
does not complain now, but it is a mystery 
to him, and the burst of natural affection he 
gave way to, undoubtedly renewed his hold 
on his Father. No evil thinking—no irrita- 
tion—no unnatural exultation or depression 
—his eye on his Father, and his thoughts all 
possessed by God in the midst of that scene. 

That victory is for us. Christ said, ‘ Lo 
I come to do thy will, O God; by the which 
will we are sanctified.’ He went through 
every particular of that long scene of abuse 
unter the possession of the spirit of God, and 
did the will of God freely and cheerfully.— 
By that operation he brought upon us, who 
believe in him, the power to turn away our 
thoughts from evil, under all circumstances. 
It is impossible to fix circumstances so but 
that God's eloquence is sufficient to bind our 
thoughts, and lift them up to him. Right- 
eousness is stronger thau sin. It was prov- 
ed so on the cross. Sin had all the chance 
to do its worst, and righteousness prevailed 
in the midst of temptation of the strongest 
kind-—Christ’s faith was firm and his eye 
.clear, and God’s spirit had its own way pre- 
cisely through that affair—Home Talk. 





RGF Quite a sensation has been caused in 
Boston by the repeated detection of a young 
lady. frequenting the streets and public places, 
in gentleman’s attire. We understand that her 
conduct in other respects was becoming, and 
that on examination she was found to be the 
daughter of a New York Police officer, and has 
been returned to her friends. 





JerThe National Era, Anti-slavery paper at 
Washington, commences the year with a circulation 





of 27,000. 


jand just ? 








FOR THE CIRCULAR. 

Notes of Conversations---No. 4. 

ABOUT LOVE. 

God is love—spontaneous and self-exist- 
ent. Love, we understand, is a flowing 
out from self, not an inflow. It ‘seecketh 
not itsown.’ Hence God is not law; for 
law is contracting, binding; while love is 
loosening, flowing. ‘True, from its affinity 
it flows together into one—not bound togeth- 
er, but uniting. Do you say the law is good 
Very true; the law claims no- 
thing but what is just and right. To love 
God and our neighbor, is more than all 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices. But the law 
only claims; God begets. The law was 
added that the offence might abound. It is 
not ‘nits nature designed to produce the 
fruit which it claims, but to show the want 
of it. 

Do you say that God is a jealous God? 
That is true and good. He is jealous over 
us with a godly jealousy, and seeks in us 
the fruit of love, and not of law. He ‘ will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice.’ And obe- 
cience to law, as far as it is contrary to us, 
is sacrifice. Witness the language of the 
Prophet Isaiah, 1: 12—14, and of David, 
Ps. 40: 4, & 50: 14. All legal obedience 
is probably thus loathesome to God; all 
sacrifices, ‘ which are offered by the law.’ 
His spirit cannot mix with it, but seeks the 
hearts where love flows free. Our Lord 
found but few such when on earth, and was 
obliged to veil his thoughts, if not his face, 
clothing his most precious truth in parables, 
lest he should cast his pearls before swine. 

You may say that our hearts’ best affee- 
tions are due unto him. And truly he is 
worthy of all love, and all that we have and 
are belong to him. But you will find that 
our only hope of payment is in forgiveness. 
Every being will be loved in proportion to 
his worth, as far as that worth is seen 
and appreciated. God’s loveliness ig not so 
readily seen in his law, but it shines out ra- 
diant in his forgiveness; and this trait of 
his is manifested to us in proportion as we 
forgive ; ‘ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.’ 
The spirit which relaxes its claims on others, 
finds itself released. But that kind of love 
which is so jealous of its dues, is more like 
lust than love to me. It is constantly ‘look- 
ing out for its gain from its quarter.’ Not 
satisfied with loving, it is more particularly 
anxious to be loved: and through this anxi- 
ety, is subject to a vast amount of suffering 
of that acute nature, which nothing but 
that sensitive selfishness can produce. Ido 
not think that God in his law claims our 
love because it is due to him, but because 
our highest enjoyment is to be found in lov- 
ing him and his. Now it is one thing to be 
sorrowful because, like ‘the rose which 
wastes lis sweetness on the desert air,’ your 
loveliness is unappreciated and wasted, and 
quite another to be displeased because you 
do not receive that return which your merit 
truly deserves. Christ wasted his sweet- 
ness on worse than desert air, it being pos- 
itively charged with evil; and even ‘ his own 
received him not.’ But he was never angry 
because his fragrance was not perceived, 
but wept and sorrowed over the world’s 
want of sense. 

Again, this claim to love, inasmuch as it 
is evidence of selfishness, is positively un- 
lovely, and a bar to love, actually prevent- 
ing that which it seeks. Love is the child 
of freedom, and not restraint; and right 
here comes in that eternal truth declared 
by our Lord, that ‘ every one that hath for- 
saken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundred fold, and shall inherit cverlasting 
life.’ ‘This forsaking is the end—the hating 
of self, and allselfsh claims by the law; 
and the being so forsaking becomes actually 
lovely in the sight of all loving beings, and 
cannot help receiving a hundredfold and 
more. His heart will feel as though the 
whole invisible world of love was pouring 
into him. ‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give.’ H. N. L. 

Verona, Dec. 1852. 





J A friend says the difference between slavery 
and the hiring system, is that one buys persons at 
wholesale, and the other at retail. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SDR een ot. ns mice hl nee 
FROM OHIO, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Dec. 51, 1822. 

—] take the liberty to write a few lines in 
reply to the question in the 7th No. of the 
present volume of the Circular,‘ What are our 
old friends about ?? &e., and thus gratify what 
has long been the disposition of my mind, to 
write to those engaged in the publication of 
the said paper. 

I find, in the columns of the Circular, that 
which leads me to rejoice and thank God that, 
in the midst of the darkness which overspreads 
the world, there are some glimmerings of light ; 
that in the midst of death, there are some who 
are alive ; that there are in the world those 
who know and understand the truth, and have 
experienced its power and efficacy, and are not 
afraid to express and promulgate it. 

Although I do not agree in every point with 
some articles published ip the Cireular, yet I 
can say that I know of no paper which publishes 
so much pure, living, vital truth, and so nearly 
the whole truth on many subjects, and which 
gives in its correspondence so much of genuine 
Christian experience: and it is a source of 
gratification to know that such a paper is so 
well sustained ; a paper which not only dares 
and loves to speak the truth, but which is pub- 
lished and circulated in conformity with the 
principles of the gospel—free to all who will 
receive it—and that the truth of the Scripture, 
‘as your day is, so shall your strength be,’ is 
verified in the experience of its Editors, accor- 
ding to their testimony that they ‘get along 
with their work in a semi-weekly, more com- 
fortably than when they had but half as much 
to do.’ 

It is written, that ‘ with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.” I have 
believed, and therefore speak ; with. confidence 
proclaiming the nature and extent of that Sal- 
vation, which is the result of a tull and perfect 
faith in Jesus Christ a risen and indwelling 
Savior ; a complete and perfect salvation from 
all sin, and that not merely in the world to 
come, but in this present world; a confidence 
derived not merely from intellectual knowledge 
and conviction of the truth, but from experience 
of the power as well as wisdom of the gospel— 
that power which reveals to our consciousness 
the truth of holy writ, ‘Christ in us the hope 
of glory,’ and which leads us to acknowledge 
him as our Lord and Savior, as our Prophet, 
Priest, and King, dwelling net alone in heaven, 
apart and afar from us—not merely externally 
—but within, agreeably to the promise contain- 
ed in Jno. 14: 17—‘ He dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.’ I have full faith in him 
ag the Lord our righteousness; as a perfect 
Savior from law, sin, and death; and as the 
only rightful sovereign of the universe ; hence 
I acknowledge no other. 

lt is good to feel that there are those with 
whom I can find sympathy and union in spirit, 
between whom and myself there is pefeet har- 
mony ; and to whom I feel drawn by a bond 
which is stronger than death, and which can 
never be broken, even the cords of love; and 
which is the fruit of the fulfilment of, or reali- 
zation of the answer to, Christ’s prayer tor the 
union of his disciples, when he prayed ‘that 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in 
me, and | in thee, that they also may be one 
in us ; that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me.’ It is my desire that this union may 
be increased and strengthened, uutil all shall 
know the Lord, from the least unto the greatest. 

Permit me to say to all engaged in the pub- 
lication of the Cireular, Go on in the work you 
have begun, and may the blessing of God rest 
upon you, preparing and strengthening you for 
the work he has given you todo. Be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might.— 
Let the truth dwell in you richly. Show the 
world that you are engaged in, and devoted to, 
the cause and kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; that in your hearts, and not merely in 
your heads, have the pure principles of the 
gospel founda resting -place where they can pro- 
duce their glorious fruits, bringing about that 
which will lead to the final and complete estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God on earth — 
Let the truth and the whole truth be proclaimed 
from the columns of the Cireular ; and while 
it serves as a medium of gommunication between 
the members of the family of Christ, may it 
also serve as an instrument in the hands of 
God, to assist in bringing the nation to the 
acknowledgment of the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ. Yours in the best bonds, 

Hl. A. Sri. 





{+7 A writer in Putnam’s Monthly, speaking of 
the great success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, says it an- 
nounces the commencement of a new era in the 
literary world, and that hereafter a book which daes 
not circulate to to the extent of a million of copies 





will be regarded as a failure. 
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